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PREFACE 


To Give a Proper Setting 


(MAY ALSO BE USED AS AN INTRODUCTORY SESSION ) 


ral 


THE ecumenical? movement is not new. From the beginning 
Christ’s people have been struggling to keep or regain unity 
in the face of the divisive forces always at work. The modern 
movement which has given birth to the World Council of 
Churches owes its existence to the fact that in many churches 
there has been a re-awakening of the faith, on the basis of the 
New Testament, that the Church of Christ is one. 

We must acknowledge that thus far the togetherness 
achieved has been mostly at the top and has been the concern 
of a few leaders. Unless it becomes a lay movement at the 
grass roots it will be ineffective. It must be the concern of the 
many at the bottom instead of the few at the top or the whole 
structure will topple for lack of a firm foundation. That is why 
there is urgency about this study program of Faith and Order. 
We must get these deep theological matters down into the 
practical every-day consciousness of Christian people. You 
who read and study are a test group, making a real contribu- 
tion to that end. This vital stream of Christian understanding 
must flow as a mighty current, swiftly and plentifully, and 
make cooperation grow and stay green, in spite of the fact 
that “It is not always easy to reconcile our confessional and 
ecumenical loyalties.’ 











1. The leader may use this material as a general introduction to the 
entire series or such parts of it as appear relevant from time to 
time during the sessions. But note, unless both the leader and the 
participants come together with a genuine concern for the cause 
of Christian unity, and are willing to enter these explorations with 
a humble spirit of patient give and take, this study series will be 
doomed from the start. Come, then, as learners all, in the attitude 
of prayerful seeking for the Spirit of Christ, and His Kingdom will 
be advanced. 

2. Ecumenical means catholic or universal, pertaining to the whole 
inhabited world. Here it applies to all the Christian churches in 
the world. Ecumenical movement is used to denote the widest 
sense of interest in Christian unity and church union; cooperative 
Christianity at the world level. 

3. Report of Section I, Amsterdam Assembly. 


It seems to be easier for churches to get together on the 
larger world level than face to face on the community level. 
“It appeaers that we are inclined to move towards cooperative 
relations with other churches in inverse ratio to their prox- 
imity. ... When we confront the Reformed Church of France 
or the Lutheran Church of Sweden or the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, we can remain in the ‘purer’ regions of ‘faith and 
order,’ whereas when our local St. John’s Parish faces the 
Presbyterian and Lutheran and Methodist Churches in the 
adjacent city streets the competitive realities are more in the 
foreground.,’”* 


Faith and Order 


For those familiar with the Faith and Order Movement it 
is sufficient to mention such names as Charles Henry Brent, 
William Temple, Peter Ainslie, William Adams Brown, and 
Adolph Deissmann; or such places as Lausanne, Oxford and 
Edinburgh; or such dates as 1910, 1927, 1937 to bring alive to 
their minds the sweep of this great 20th century movement 
toward Christian unity. But for most of us at the “grass roots” 
level a few details must be given before we can enter intelli- 
gently upon the tasks assigned in this study series. 

The term “faith and order” refers to matters of belief, of 
creeds, of sacraments, of ways of worship, of doctrine, and of 
forms of ministries; and it applies to all related matters under 
these heads. It all began when Bishop Brent, at the great Mis- 
sionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, caught a vision 
which brought vividly to him a conviction that a world con- 
ference of Christian Churches concerning these matters should 
be called, and that “all Christian communions throughout the 
world which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Sav- 
iour’””> should be invited to participate. That was in 1910. After 
tremendous labors on the part of Bishop Brent and others, the 
First World Conference on Faith and Order was held at Lau- 
sanne in 1927. The Report of the Conference set the tone and 
pattern for subsequent Faith and Order studies. Out of them 
grew the subjects discussed at the Second World Conference, 
at Edinburgh in 1937: 1. “The Doctrine of Grace”; 2. “The 
Ministry and the Sacraments”; 3. “The Church of Christ and 
the Word of God”; and 4. ‘““The Church’s Unity in Life and 
Worship.” 

It was at Edinburgh in 1937, under the leadership of Arch- 
bishop Temple, that Faith and Order issued not only a Report 


4. Angus Dun, “We Intend to Stay Together,” in the Ecumenical 
Review, Summer 1950. 
5. See Constitution of the World Council of Churches, Article I. 


of its discussions but also gave approval to the preliminary 
steps toward the formation of the World Council of Churches, 
and composed the classic “Affirmation of Union in Allegiance 
to Our Lord Jesus Christ.” (See the full text, at end of Chap- 
ter I of this pamphlet.) 

It was also at Edinburgh this same year that the guiding 
principles of the Faith and Order movement were stated in 
terms all could understand: “To draw churches out of isola- 
tion into conference, in which none is to be asked to be dis- 
loyal to or to compromise its convictions, but to seek to explain 
them to others while seeking to understand their points of 
view. Irreconcilable differences are to be recorded as honestly 
as agreements. 

“Its conferences are to be conferences of delegates officially 
appointed by the churches to represent them. . . . Only churches 
themselves are competent to take actual steps towards reunion 
by entering into negotiations with one another. The work of 
the movement . . . is to act as the handmaid of the churches 
in the preparatory work of clearing away misunderstandings, 
discussing obstacles to reunion, and issuing reports which are 
submitted to the churches for their approval.® 

The general aims had already been set. Even these were 
not beyond the grasp of the average layman. Read carefully 
the following statements, noting the italics especially: “We 
are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim must be em- 
bodied in a way that will make it manifest to the world, 
though we do not yet clearly see what outward form it should 
take. 

“We believe that every sincere attempt to cooperate in the 
concerns of the Kingdom of God draws the severed commun- 
ions together in increased mutual understanding and good 
will. We call upon our fellow Christians of all communions to 
practice such cooperation; to consider patiently occasions of 
disunion that they may be overcome; to be ready to learn 
from those who differ from them; to seek to remove those 
obstacles to the furtherance of the Gospel in the non-Christian 
world which arise from our divisions; and constantly to pray 
for that unity which we believe to be our Lord’s will for His 
Church.” 

Lausanne (the First World Conference on Faith and Order) 
proved the churches could get together and talk of their dif- 
ferences and make progress toward unity through their agree- 
ments. 





6. The Second World Conference on Faith and Order, page 3. 
7. The Edinburgh Affirmation. 
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Edinburgh’s outstanding achievement (the Second World 
Conference on Faith and Order) was a recognition of deep 
agreements in faith, especially concerning the grace of God. 


Amsterdam (the First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, when Faith and Order became a Commission of the 
World Council) gathered and conserved the progress made at 
both Lausanne and Edinburgh. It pointed straight to Christ 
and His oneness as the supreme center of the unity of His 
people. ““We are one in Jesus Christ,” says the Amsterdam 
Report, “and He is not divided. In seeking Him we find one 
another. ... We intend to stay together.’ 


The new areas of study emphasis, with which this booklet 
is. concérned, came out of Edinburgh: 15 = [he Churen 
2. “Ways of Worship”; and 3. “Intercommunion.” In them 
The Edinburgh Affirmation was evident. And this study must 
be pursued patiently, without hurry. Commissions of theo- 
logians have been at work on them since 1939. But if their 
work is to count, it is of the greatest importance that the people 
of the parishes should share in it during the period of study 
and conversation before the Third World Conference on Faith 
and Order meets. The areas set at Edinburgh and covered in 
this booklet are the areas which the official delegates of all 
our churches will meet to consider at Lund in 1952. 


Grass Roots 


We have chosen the phrase “the grass roots” even though 
it is a little shop-worn, because it is expressive and conveys 
the meaning which needs to be conveyed, namely, that it is 
high time the average member of the several churches begins 
to share in studying and feeling responsible for the disunity of 
Christendom, and hearkens to God’s call to help with the great 
task by working along every line possible toward unity. It means 
enlisting the laity, not only in their prayers but in their active 
participation, for speeding the fulfilment of Christ’s prayer 
“that they may be one, even as we are one.’? It takes a long 
time for grass to grow over a given area, and for all the bare 
spots to be turned to green, and for all the weeds at last to be 
rooted out. But it is possible if there are those who care and’ 
labor. The task has begun and the call has been given. The 
response lies with each individual Christian. 


8. The Amsterdam Message. 
OR St ew Onnwliy2 2s 


This Booklet 


This study booklet then is designed for use in small groups 
of all communions (denominations), whether within one or 
from several communions, at the local level, for clergy groups 
and for lay groups of men and women and young people. It 
ss not intended for lecture presentation but for a discussion 
group, preferably of from twenty to thirty people, meeting for 
five or six sessions (depending on whether this “Preface” is 
used for an introductory session or not) of at at least one and 
one-half hours each. The best results will be obtained by fol- 
lowing the outline of the suggested procedure, or the variations 
indicated. Even if only one session is possible at a given time, 
or only one hour is available; or if only a few can be gathered 
at once; or if only one person obtains the booklet and reads it 
alone, the use of the booklet will have done some good and 
the Committee would not discourage its use on such a minimal 
basis. For if the great matters of our common concern are 
not understood and discussed among us where the ordinary 
church members live, it will hardly be possible for the unity 
of Christendom to manifest itself fully. 

There are many ways to use this study material: within one 
communion as a study course for the women, or the men, or 
the young people, or the clergy; among the communions in 
a single town or city, with representatives of the local churches 
participating; as a series to be used at summer conferences, 
special clergy retreats, local ministers’ meetings, during Lent, 
or in well-established Bible or study classes. Lay leadership is 
preferable for presentation to the laity. 

If the vast number of Christian people in the world are 
going to make their thoughts and feelings known; if they are 
to become channels for God’s purpose of unity; if the labors 
of official delegates at World Conferences are going to mean 
anything; then it is necessary for as many persons at the “grass 
roots” as possible to participate in such studies as these and to 
let their findings be known. That is why at the end of the sub- 
ject matter there is a report blank on “The Steps We Have 
Taken.” This should be filled out seriously and carefully and 
returned immediately at the close of the series (be it one or six 
sessions) , with a follow-up report of the results from any proj- 
ect undertaken. 

All of the essential material for each session will be found 
in this booklet. But, where possible, the larger frame of refer- 
ence should be pursued through such books, booklets and 
pamphlets as are listed in ““A Cache of Materials.”!0 


10. See “‘A Cache of Materials,” page 61. 


This booklet obviously cannot attempt to go deeply into 
theological questions. It seeks only to present some steps for 
plain church members to take, so that the methods and aims 
of the Faith and Order Movement may be reproduced locally 
and become effective in and through the cooperating member 
churches. 

Our single purpose is to grow in mutual understanding of 
one another’s beliefs and practices. For this purpose any de- 
sire to convert one another, or to prove the superiority or de- 
ficiency of this or that type of Christian faith and order, must 
be put aside. 


“Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” His promise 
concerns the process of growing together. 


° ° ° 


(See Suggestions on Page 63 before planning the study 
series. ) 


(When “The Preface” is used as an introduction, “buzz 
groups”!! may be formed, basing their discussion on the fol- 
lowing material. Also, if there is time in this preliminary ses- 
sion, the presentation of the materials in Chapter I may be 
started. ) 


° ° ° 


The Buzz Session (See Page 63) 


1. A test for “ecumenical mindedness.” Discuss the points 


made in the following “Declaration of an Ecumenical Chris- 
tian” and check your own attitude in relation to each point. 
“As a member of the Church Universal, a representative of 
Christianity in all lands and ages, I am bound in loyalty to that 
great Church far more than to the particular denomination or 
local church to which I belong. I am an organ of Christian 
unity; a steward of the whole Church’s spiritual heritage, of 
the whole Church’s ranges of devotion, of the whole Church’s 
resources in organization for fellowship and the cure of souls, 
of the whole Church’s enduement as a channel for the grace 
of God. In the words of St. Augustine: ‘I take the whole 
Christ for my Saviour; I take the whole Bible for my staff; 











11. A term popularly used to describe the group discussion technique 
adopted in this study course. If it sounds too undignified (some 
think so!) use some other term such as “group chat” or “‘cell dis- 
cussion” or ‘‘thinking together.” 


{10}: 


I take the whole Church for my fellowship.’ ” (Adapted from 
a statement of the late Principal Richard Davidson of Canada.) 


2. An ecumenical dictionary. Define the following words 
and phrases in writing, without discussion, then compare 
notes. 

Ecumenical. 

Church. 

“Younger” churches. 

“Catholic.” 

“Protestant.” 

Intercommunion. 

Evangelism. 

World Council. 

National Council.!4 

Oikumene. 

“Life and Work.” 

“Faith and Order.” 

Unity. 

“Church of South India.” 

Apostolic Succession. 

The Reformation. 


ie) ° ° 


(Reassemble and follow suggested procedure. ) 


Closing Worship 


Stand and repeat “The Ecumenical Covenant”: 


“Christ has made us His own, and He is not divided. In 
seeking Him we find one another. Here we have committed 
ourselves afresh to Him, and have covenanted with one an- 
other in this World Council of Churches. We intend to stay 
together. We call upon all Christian congregations everywhere 
to endorse and fulfill this covenant in their relations one with 
another. In thankfulness to God we commit the future to 
Him.” (From the “Message” of the Amsterdam Assembly, 
1948.) 








12. Formed on December 1, 1950, from the merger of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, Home Missions Council of North 
America, International Council of Religious Education, Missionary 
Education Movement of the U. S. and Canada, National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education, United Council of Church Women, 
and United Stewardship Council; composed of 29 communions. 
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ChREVAGPa iE Ree 


The Nature of the Church 
Pid 


The Hymn and the Prayer 
The Presentation, by the Leader 


A familiar question comes to us often for an answer. “To 
what church do you belong?” The answer is usually given in 
this form: “I am a Methodist—an Episcopalian—a Baptist— 
a Disciple.” What does that answer convey to the inquirer? 
That we fit into one of the categories of churches found in 
most communities. (How many different kinds in your town?) 
We mean that we are members of a local congregation, which 
is quickly identified by name. Also, that we belong to a larger 
fellowship we call a “communion” or a “denomination” or a 
particular “church.” These “families” and their sub-divisions 
differ from one another in many ways: they differ in the way 
they worship; in the teachings they believe most necessary to 
salvation; in their requirements for membership; in the way 
they appoint and ordain their ministries; and in the way their 
local churches are organized and governed. Where did they 
come from? How did each member of this group decide to 
which one he or she would belong? 


Church Membership 


Often our reasons for holding to a particular Church has 
nothing to do with its creedal statement or teachings or “fami- 
ly tree’—certainly in the beginning. We get into a church 
group for many reasons and in many ways: by family connec- 
tion or choice; by the attraction of the personality of the min- 
ister; by the friendliness of a particular church or congrega- 
tion; by marriage, to make the family undivided in church 
affiliation; by reason of temperament, which is satisfied best 





1. Church is used in this study to indicate the whole of the Christian 
fellowship, or as part of a proper title. It is also sometimes used 
to denote the local unit of a communion or confession. Churches 
is used for those organized forms into which we are divided, the 
units composing the World Council of Churches. The word 
“church” means by etymology “belonging to the Lord,” and so 
the “people of God,” or “the Christians worshiping in one place,” 
or “the universal body of believers’”—all “under the guidance of 
the Spirit of God,” the “fellowship of reconciliation.” 


1121. 


by liturgical worship or by non-liturgical worship; by reason 
of a liberal, modern approach to the Bible on the one, hand— 
or a traditional or quite literal use of the Bible on the other. 
Few, if any, in the beginning, choose because of hard reason- 
ing based upon extensive knowledge, although everyone in the 
end must find adequate reasons for his choice in order to be 
a “good” member of his or her church group. 

But no matter to what body of Christians we belong the 
meaning of our “belonging” has much in common with those 
in other allegiances. Probably we can all agree that the church 
in the purpose of God is the fellowship of men called into 
being by His will to bear witness to the Gospel of Christ— 
“other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, even Jesus 
Christ.” The common life of this fellowship becomes God’s 
effective instrument for bringing men into forgiven and filial 
communion with Himself, for perfecting them by the means 
of spiritual help which He has given, and for uniting them in 
love for Him and one another and in service to His world. 
So, no matter what label describes us, we as Christians are 
created and equipped by God to do as well as to be. 

If our Christian life is a gold coin and on the back is stamped 
our church label, on the front must be found the same inscrip- 
tion for all: “Jesus Christ.” 

Even though today the word “church” does not mean, 
cannot mean yet, as it did in the New Testament—“all the 
Christians in one place’”—it can shine with the same joy and 
content, and reflect “all that a Christian ought to be in that 
place”—any place wherever he is. 


We Holdin Common 


Certainly it matters what we believe, and it is a great joy 
to realize that there are basic elements of Christian belief 
which we hold in common with most of those who call them- 
selves Christians. We have a common Lord—Jesus Christ, both 
God and Saviour; a common Book—His Word mediated 
through men to whom He spoke and through which we speak 
a common language; a common prayer—“Our Father” (on 
our knees it is hard to tell to which group we belong) ; many 
hymns in common—expressing our praise of Him whom we 
worship as God the Creator and Father, perfectly revealed in 
Christ the Saviour, assuring us of forgiveness of sins, and life 
everlasting. 

So it is through the responses we make to the living God as 
we worship Him in a given place, in a chosen part of the fel- 
lowship, that we find the true meaning of Church and Chris- 
tian emerging—the life we are inspired and empowered to live 


[13]: 


because of a Life mediated through the Christian fellowship. 
We are called to be a fellowship of the unafraid, unafraid to 
obey Him whenever He speaks. 


Sin Is Not Denominational 


And the great task of us all is to repent of our ‘self-satis- 
faction, narrowness of sympathies, unbrotherliness, the un- 
willingness to look with understanding and appreciation at 
anything different from that to which we are accustomed, and 
pride,’”? which are sins peculiar to no one denomination; and 
to find such a spiritual unity in loving His will that we shall 
be called “Christians” in the same sense, the best and true 
sense, as those first witnesses were so called—because they 
were like Christ in what they did and said—because they 
reflected His spirit and His power. 

There has been a change of thinking about the Church by 
people generally, as they realize anew the basic importance of 
the word Church itself. But we need to work through our 
differences to the area of our agreements—without ignoring 
the one while exploring the other. So it is clear why this in- 
tricate subject should be studied with care by all who profess 
Jesus Christ as the Lord of the Church. 


The First Assembly 


The conversations in Section I at Amsterdam, on “The Uni- 
versal Church in God’s Design,” revealed many common points 
of belief where the delegates could agree, points to cling to 
when their minds clashed and where in sorrow they were 
kept apart. That is why the great European theologian Karl 
Barth said, “We have found it possible to discuss our differences 
within the framework of our agreements.” So the Section de- 
clared: “We gratefully acknowledge these agreements and we 
seek the solution of these disagreements.” There was no at- 
tempt at Amsterdam to describe the various church divisions, 
but rather to find convenient and fairly accurate terms under 
which all parts of Christendom could be broadly grouped. 
Even groupings under “Church Families” is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, as will be noted in the “Buzz Session.” 

Section I worded it finally as follows in its revised report: 
“The emphasis usually called ‘catholic’? (not Roman Catholic) 





2. Dun, Ibid. 

3. Both “catholic” and “‘protestant” are not capitalized, for their use 
at Amsterdam was not to identify particular churches but to note 
a tendency. The materials prepared for Lund will definitely drop 
these two terms, but not the reality of the deep difference. 
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contains a primary insistence upon the visible continuity of the 
Church in the apostolic succession of the episcopate (bishops) .4 
The one usually called ‘protestant’ (better rendered by “evan- 
gelical’ or ‘reformed’ in most of Europe) primarily emphasizes 
the initiative of the Word of God and the response of faith® 
.. . But the first group also stresses faith, and the second also 
stresses continuity of the visible church in some form.” 

While most of the larger groups fit more or less comfortably 
under one or the other of these classifications, others refuse to 
be so classified. Indeed there are so-called “sects” in many 
communities which are, so to speak, on the fringes, and are 
sometimes looked down on as “perversions” of Christianity. 
But in humility let us remember this truth: No Christian group 
can be dismissed by a shrug of the shoulders so long as there 
is a spark of the Holy Spirit made manifest in it and through it. 


Non-T heological Factors 


The very attitudes of church groups in some communities, 
the sharp divisions engendered by differences of conviction in 
many areas of faith and life, and the tensions and even ani- 
mosities thus produced prove a serious block to the creating 
of a Christian community, where people live together more 
richly. Just a cooperative spirit among the local congregations 
will go far toward moving together as a Christian front against 
the evils in our midst. Incidentally, there would be little for 
communism or atheism to feed on if the churches were doing 
their Christian task wherever they are. Our common concern 
at the local level is to see that powerful and swift Christian 
social action is taken in all the areas of need, and, further, to 
see that all (or as many as possible) of the Christian forces 
are banded together to do the job. 

Take “race” and “class” as prime examples of the shameful 
divisions of human society which are reflected in the Church. 
The “race problem,” by which we usually mean a “color prob- 
lem’—black vs. white—needs more sympathetic and prayer- 
ful consideration in all areas where the problem has been 
neglected or ignored, and in areas where there is active strife 
because of it. There is need for a more intelligent examination 
of the Christian doctrine of man and its application, and an 





4.The churches maintaining their continuity principally through 
“direct horizontal relationship with the Twelve whom Christ ap- 
pointed.” (Professor Clarence T. Craig.) It does not mean a line 
from St. Peter only but from the Apostolate as a whole. 

5. The churches preferring to maintain their continuity “through 
vertical relationship with the living Lord of the Church.” (Pro- 
fessor Clarence T, Craig.) 
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earnest effort to allay the fears produced by red herrings so 
often dragged across the trail. A study of conditions in South 
Africa, for example, will not suffice for accomplishing the task 
in a given area of America. 

The “class problem” has existed for a long time, but the 
rise of communism and the labor movement has sharpened it, 
indicating greater tension between capital and labor, the “bour- 
geoisie” and the “proletariat.” Instead of “class war” the 
Christian churches must work together to understand the 
needs of all classes, and to dignify all relationships in the cre- 
ation of a “Responsible Society.”® The very fact that the 
churches are working together constitutes a great change from 
the conditions of the last century. 

Yes, the churches are kept apart by barriers of race and 
class, nationality and general culture, varieties of ethical judg- 
ment, vested interests, and “more particularly, by slothful self- 
content and self-sufficiency.” The theologians must be helped 
by the experience and judgment of the alert and informed 
laity in these areas so that the non-theological factors will not 
be overlooked or forgotten. 

The Church’s function is to bear witness to the Redeemer. 
It is an instrument through which this redemptive power may 
reach men. Therefore any action which is in line with the will 
of God, whether it be evangelism or social relations, is a step 
toward the realization of the Kingdom of God on earth. This 
must be the line of approach at the local level. 

The problem of the “Nature of the Church” is chiefly the 
concern of the theologian. However, we can hold to these 
statements : 

“The Church is the body of those on whom the call of God 
rests to witness to the grace and truth of God... the visible 
redeemed and redemptive community, and also the invisible 
company of the fully redeemed.”8 

“The Church is God’s gift to man for the salvation of the 
world; the saving acts of God in Jesus Christ brought the 
Church into being; the Church persists in continuity through- 
out history through the presence and the power of the Holy 
Spirit.””9 

A primary motivation for the Ecumenical Movement was 
practical: to find ways and means of more effective and har- 
monious cooperation by all church groups; to discover how 
to face the urgent practical issues demanding corporate action. 





6. Edinburgh Report, Chapter VI, Section (iv), 2, (b) and (c). See 
also Amsterdam Report, Chapter III, Section iii. 

7. Edinburgh Report, Chapter VI, Section iv, 2 (c). 

8. Edinburgh Report, Chapter III, Section iv. 

9. Report of Section I from the Amsterdam Assembly. 


It is possible for Christians to work together, “as if they were 
one body in a visible community.”!? This is being demon- 
strated by the work of the World Council and other Councils 
of Churches—national, state and local. But still the different 
communions have to face the questions of Faith and Order and 
seek a better understanding, especially in regard to the Church, 
of its nature and function; and our studying and working to- 


gether help. 


The Buzz Session 


(Note: It will be impossible, of course, to deal with all these sug- 
gestions in one buzz group or in one session. Assign different items to 
different groups, selecting those which will probably be best suited for 
the group. ) 

1. How would you classify the churches in your community? 
Attempt to list them by name under the following headings. 
Check those which belong to the World Council of Churches. 





SATII OLIC. “PROTESTANT” Botu NEITHER 

















10. Letter from the Life and Work Committee, quoted in The Nature 
of the Church, page 115. 
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2. How would your church define “the communion of 
saints’? 


3. Where is the authority of the Church to be found—in 
Scripture, tradition, bishops; in the Holy Spirit, doctrine 
(content of the Faith), or elsewhere? 


4, Explore the minority Christian groups in your community 
in the right spirit and seek for their chief value to their 
members. 


5. List as many churches as you can (preferably those in 
your own community) which you can place under the follow- 
ing differentiation of their chief emphases: 








CHURCH STRUCTURE | STATEMENT OF | SAGRAMENTAL | CONVERSION 
OR ORDER FaIrH WorsHIpP 

















6. Is it possible for a number of Christian laymen to organ- 
ize themselves into a local church which will be an authentic 
part of the whole Church? Why? or Why not? 


7. Fill in the following form as completely as time permits, 
according to your understanding of the categories of like- 
nesses and differences manifest in the church groups you know. 








WHAT THE CHURCHES | WHAT IN YOUR CHURCH WHAT 
HAVE IN COMMON. WOULD YOU BE MOST] IN THE CHURCHES 
UNWILLING TO SUR- DIVIDES THEM, 
RENDER? 

















(Note: In one of these classifications list the differences in member- 
ship between babies and adults, the differences between a minister and 
a priest, where the Church gets its ministry, whether the laity can act 
as ministers or not, and any other major differences the buzz group 
can discover. ) 


8. Discuss this statement: “It is surely right to suggest the 
point that God in Christ is finding and reaching people through 
all the divided churches, but that does not necessarily lead one 
to the conclusion that each is as good as the other.” 


9. Some questions to ponder: 


a. What are the divisive forces you find in your own con- 
eregation, in your own denomination, among the various 
churches in your community? 


b. What are the uniting forces in those same areas? 

c. Are Christians more seriously divided by differences of 
faith and order, or by race, economic standing or political 
allegiances? 

d. What do you think are the main differences between 
“Catholic” and “Protestant”? 


e. Are all “Catholics” in the Roman Catholic Church? In 
what other churches are they found? Do they regard each 
other as “Catholics”? 


f. Are Protestants all agreed? What keeps them apart from 
one another? 


g. What do you think is essential if a church is to be a true 
church? 


h. Do you see anything in other churches which you believe 
would strengthen and enrich your church? 


10. An experiment to be used when there is a cross section 
of various churches in the buzz group. What is required of a 
church member as to his belief? In order to personalize the 
experiment, each one present should put down from memory 
(or from his church’s service book) the requirements for mem- 
bership in his own communion. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


RED Sein Vik he nk ES CHURCH 
(Fill in name of each one’s own communion.) 





Would any of these prevent anyone from working together 
on the community level with those of other groups? 
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11. The holding of “Institutes” on the various communions 
has been attempted in one community, inspired by an “Insti- 
tute on Judaism.” This must be planned and publicized in 
the spirit of the Ecumenical Movement. 


Reports of Buzz Groups to Reassembled Whole 
Quiet Time and Sharing 


Action Pattern 


Transition 


With the first session as background we shall come next time 
to the things we have to do in common in all the ways we 
worship God, from the Quaker silence to the elaborate and 
vocal ritual of the Eastern Orthodox. 


A Closing Act of Worship 


Close the session by repeating together as follows or using 
responsively, all or selected portions of The Edinburgh Affirma- 
tion of union in allegiance to our Lord Jesus Christ, adopted 
by the Conference by a standing vote on August 18th, 1937: 


All: “We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the in- 
carnate Word of God. We are one in allegiance to him as 
Head of the Church, and as King of kings and Lord of lords. 
We are one in acknowledging that this allegiance takes prece- 
dence of any other allegiance that may make claims upon us.” 


Leader: “This unity does not consist in the agreement of 
our minds or the consent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus 
Christ himself, who lived, died, and rose again to bring us to 
the Father, and who through the Holy Spirit dwells in his 
Church. We are one because we are all the objects of the love 
and grace of God, and called by him to witness in all the world 
to his glorious Gospel.” 


All: “Our unity is of heart and spirit. We are divided in the 
outward forms of our life in Christ, because we understand 
differently his will for his Church. We believe, however, that 
a deeper understanding will lead us towards a united appre- 
hension of the truth as it is in Jesus.” 


Leader: “We humbly acknowledge that our divisions are 
contrary to the will of Christ, and we pray God in his mercy 
to shorten the days of our separation and to guide us by his 
Spirit into fulness of unity.” 
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All: “We are thankful that during recent years we have 
been drawn together; prejudices have been overcome, mis- 
understandings removed, and real, if limited, progress has 
been made towards our goal of a common mind.” 


Leader: “We may gratefully claim that the Spirit of God 
has made us willing to learn from one another, and has given 
us a fuller vision of the truth and enriched our spiritual ex- 
perience.” 


All: “We have lifted up our hearts together in prayer; we 
have sung the same hymns; together we have read the same 
Holy Scripture. We recognize in one another, across the bar- 
riers of separation, a common Christian outlook and a common 
standard of values. We are therefore assured of a unity deeper 
than our divisions.” 


Leader: “We are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim 
must be embodied in a way that will make it manifest to the 
world, though we do not yet clearly see what outward form it 
should take. We believe that every sincere attempt to co- 
operate in the concerns of the Kingdom of God draws the 
severed communions together in increased mutual under- 
standing and goodwill.” 


All: “We call upon our fellow-Christians of all communions 
to practice such cooperation; to consider patiently occasions 
of disunion that they may be overcome; to be ready to learn 
from those who differ from them; to seek to remove those 
obstacles to the furtherance of the Gospel in the non-Christian 
world which arise from our divisions; and constantly to pray 


for that unity which we believe to be our Lord’s will for his 
Church.” 


All: “We desire also to declare to all men everywhere our 
assurance that Christ is the one hope of unity for the world 
in face of the distractions and dissensions of this present time. 
We know that our witness is weakened by our divisions. Yet 
we are one in Christ and in the fellowship of his Spirit. We 
pray that everywhere, in a world divided and perplexed, men 
may turn to Jesus Christ our Lord, who makes us one in spite 
of our divisions; that he may bind in one those who by many 
worldly claims are set at variance; and that the world may at 
last find peace and unity in him, to whom be glory for ever.” ! 


The Grace or Benediction. 





11. Note: Bishop Azariah used this as an Act of Thanksgiving at the 
closing service in Edinburgh, 1937. Three ways of using: 1. An 
affirmation together; 2. An affirmation responsively; 3. An act of 
Thanksgiving. 

a AE 


FOR MAKING NOTES 
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CHAPTER II 


Traditions of Worship 
rN 
The Hymn and the Prayer 


The Presentation, by the Leader 


Those who attended the great World Conferences at Lau- 
sanne (1927) and Edinburgh (1937) were impressed by what 
the churches have in common in their traditions of worship, 
as revealed in prayers, hymns, Scripture, music, art, and ar- 
chitecture. This was natural, for there are common origins, 
and the churches have the same purpose—that is, to worship 
Almighty God. Yet there have developed wide varieties in 
forms of worship. This was felt at Amsterdam at the daily 
morning service, when each day a different worship tradition 
was followed. But it was during the second week, when the 
services of Holy Communion were held, that barriers became 
evident even while the richness of our varieties in this area of 
sacramental worship! were exposed to view. (See Chapter IV 
for a consideration of ‘“Intercommunion.”) 

A special “Commission on Ways of Worship” was appointed 
after Edinburgh.? The purpose of the commission, whose re- 
port is soon to be published, is to describe and interpret the 
different ways of worship, to indicate the points at which our 
differences in worship keep us apart, and how we may grow 
in mutual understanding. In other words, understanding other 
traditions from the inside—to learn, for example, what a par- 
ticular Southern Baptist service means to an individual South- 
ern Baptist, or the “Common Service” to the Lutherans. 

“When small groups of people set themselves to know the 
inwardness of devotional traditions other than their own, then 
barriers begin to be removed and a new sense of proportion 
gained.” However, worship is “prayed doctrine” to a surpris- 
ing degree,* and its meaning must never be watered down or 
ignored. 


1. “Sacramental Worship” is used here to mean the service of Holy 
Communion, without limiting the meaning of the phrase ‘‘Sacra- 
mental Worship.” 

. Faith and Order Pamphlet No. 92, pages 75-76. 

. Faith and Order Pamphlet No. 2, New Series, pages 36-37. 

. Faith and Order Pamphlet No. 91, Clarens 1938. 
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Agreements and Differences 


Of course there are both agreements and differences in 
worship. “All Christians agree that the Church is a community 
of worship and that a main part of its calling is to worship 
God as He is made known in Christ and to unite men in that 
worship. If you think of what the churches in your community 
do which is not done by any other institution, nothing will 
stand out more prominently than worship. To be united in 
the worship of God is the highest and deepest form of human 
fellowship. For Christians to be unable to pray together and 
share in communion with God is the most tragic kind of 
division. 

“The worship of the Christian churches takes two chief 
forms. There is the kind of worship which may be called 
‘evangelical,’ that consists in the reading of Scriptures, the 
preaching of the Word and common prayer. That is the form 
of worship most familiar in American Protestant churches. 
And there is the type of worship which may be called ‘sacra- 
mental,’ that centers in a sacred action dealing with material 
things to which a spiritual meaning is attached, or through 
which it is believed that God gives us grace or spiritual help, 
such as the act of baptism or the partaking of bread and wine 
in the Lord’s Supper. Practically all Christian churches make 
use of sacraments” but differ in the meaning they attach to 
them and in the place given them in their worship and com- 
mon life.° 

“Though the forms of worship may differ, all bow in similar 
expressions of penitence, thanksgiving, and faith; in the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer, they join in common petitions.” Also 
“the sacraments or ordinances of Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion have their place in almost all Christian churches, one 
hallowed by associations more sacred than any mere, arbitrary 
command.” 

The Lausanne Conference gave no consideration to unity 
in worship save in the discussion of the sacraments, but the 
Edinburgh Conference recognized that “in the non-sacramen- 
tal worship of God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit . . . there 
is little remaining occasion for maintaining the existing divi- 
sions between our churches and much common ground al- 
ready exists for further unity.’’ 

But “we agree that the Word and the Sacraments are gifts 
of God to the Church through Jesus Christ for the salvation 





5. Studies in Church Unity, Angus Dun, page 35. 

6. The Nature of the Church, page 23, a Report of the American 
Theological Committee. 

7. Edinburgh Report, Chapter VI, Section iii, 2 (c). 


of mankind. In both, the grace of God in Christ is shown 
forth, given and through faith received; and this grace is one 
and indivisible.’ 

The program was too full at Amsterdam for a detailed con- 
sideration of worship, although very careful attention was given 
to planning all the services of worship. And yet the field of 
worship is the most fruitful place to begin our understanding 
and cooperation at the grass roots. This session will prove very 
heartening because of the many things which can be done 
following such study. 

We should keep to the fore, in this session, the variations of 
worship between communions (for example, the emphasis on 
sacraments at one extreme and on the preaching of the Word 
at the other) and the different temperaments (one is never 
quite sure that it is basically a matter of temperament!) to 
which the various types of worship appeal. Also, to seek con- 
stantly for the contribution each group can make to the whole. 


The Worshiping Fellowship 


The human mind sees some ineradicable connection be- 
tween “serving the Lord” and going to church. Our task is 
two-fold: first, to answer the question, why do Christians go 
to church?; and, second, to help Christians of different tra- 
ditions to understand one another better by comparing notes 
on what they do when they get there. 

From the beginning, Christian worship has been a family 
(“Our Father”) affair, a “brotherliness,” the fellowship wor- 
shiping together; it has been a response to God and a relation- 
ship with others who respond to God. “To unite,” in worship 
or in any other way, is to create a relationship. But today it 
is not so simple as at the first, as recorded in Acts 2:44-47: 
“And all that believed were together and had all things in 
common. ... And day by day, continuing steadfastly with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home, they did 
take their food with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God and having favour with all the people.” They also met 
for worship in their own houses, and this worship was char- 
acterized by praise and prayer and the breaking of bread—this 
last was to be the continuing mark of the Christian society 
wherever it was found. 

But the “church” then could be simply defined, as we have 
seen, as “all the Christians in one place.” All our churches 
of today have their worship origins in what this little group of 
followers of Jesus did in those first days of joyful certainty of 











8. Edinburgh Report, Chapter II, Section v. 


the reality of His presence. They maintained their worship 
together even when driven underground by persecution. 

“Christians have always been noted for an odd habit of 
church-going,” declares J. Eric Fenn in the “Introduction” to 
How Christians Worship, even if the custom is not as wide- 
spread today as it should be. This “odd habit” of church- 
going on a Sunday morning is the expression of a deep need 
for worshiping together, with those who worship the same 
God. William Temple defines “worship” for us: “Worship 
is the opening of all our faculties to the holiness, the beauty, 
the truth, the love of God—and to all other holiness, beauty, 
truth and love as reflections of these glorious things as they 
exist in God.” “It is an entry here and now into what is the 
only true goal of human life”—oneness with the will and pur- 
pose of God for us. “It is the concentration of every faculty 
for a limited period of time upon what the worshiper hopes 
may become his inspiration and source of guidance for the 
use of all his time.’’? 


Vanations in Worship 


But out of this past, various traditions of worship have 
grown up and have reality for Christians today. The choice of 
ways of worship is embarrassingly wide in most places. Which 
church service will it be? Anglican, Methodist, Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic or Quaker? Never- 
theless, whatever the outward and visible worship form, or 
lack of it, beneath them all lies a real belief in God—a par- 
ticular kind of God—whom “the Christian worships primarily 
for what He is and for what He has done.”!® 

We must remember that simplicity need not be barrenness, 
nor ceremonial be show. There are many different and valid 
ideas of how inner experiences ought to be expressed. Note 
the calls of Isaiah and Jeremiah and notice carefully the dif- 
ference. Isaiah’s came in the midst of an elaborate festival 
service of worship in the Temple, and his experience was 
colored by both rite and ceremony—liturgical worship; Jere- 
miah’s came in a time of intimate conversation with God, 
with no outward aid of worship—non-liturgical worship. Can 
we not all agree that there is value in both liturgical and non- 
liturgical worship approaches to Almighty God? 





9. How Christians Worship, A Symposium of Broadcast Talks, edited 
by J. Eric Fenn, 8S. C. M. Press Ltd., London, 1943. 
10. Ibid. 


The Reformation 


The influence of the Reformation on worship forms led from 
the almost exclusive emphasis on the sacramental worship at 
the altar to an emphasis on the preaching of the Word in the 
common tongue. In the new traditions stemming from the 
Reformers an emphasis was placed on use of the Scriptures, 
on preaching, and on use of the language that people spoke. 
One of the fundamental principles of the Reformation was 
that the Christian faith must be brought home to the minds 
and understandings of ordinary people. 

And yet, contrary to the usual opinion, Luther and Calvin 
both favored ordered services. It was the Baptists and other 
“free” groups which used “informal” types of worship and 
sought “‘simplicity.” 

It might be helpful to have a friendly discussion on the pros 
and cons of liturgical versus free or spontaneous worship. This 
would have to be a testimonial by members of the group who 
have experienced one or the other as to what it has meant to 
them. Or the question might be raised as to whether some types 
of worship are mainly directed to edifying and inspiring the 
worshipers by bringing something to them, while other kinds are 
mainly centered on offering something to God in humble de- 
votion. However, these points will be brought out in the pre- 
sentation and discussion to follow. Since the various living 
traditions of worship can be best understood by learning what 
they really mean to those who take part in them, our usual 
buzz session will take a different form. (Leader please note.) 


(9) ° ° 
For the Buzz Session Period 


Keep the entire group together today and have a session of 
the whole, divided into two parts; or, if preferred, the ques- 
tions in Part III can be used for the usual buzz groups. 

Part I. Each of several worship traditions should be pre- 
sented by a well-informed person in that tradition (who is no- 
tified of the assignment well in advance). This representative 
will tell of the pattern of worship he (or she) follows in his 
church and why he finds in it the reality of God’s presence 
and the stimulus for the greatest personal response to Him. 
Be sure the traditions most foreign to the group are adequately 
treated; for example, in a larger community the Eastern 
Orthodox Church may be a better approach to the catholic 
view than the Anglo-Catholic. The outline of worship of each 
tradition described should be placed on a large blackboard 
and the similarities noted. Take about 30 minutes on this part. 
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CHART FOR USE ON BLACKBOARD 








THE USE OF UsE oF |Ust oF |TyYPEs oF|CONCEPT OF 
CHURCH| SERVICE Books| ScripTuRE | Music | Services| WorsHIP 














Part II. Take about 30 minutes also on this part. 


A. How would you set up and carry out on the local level 
the following lines of inquiry? 


“A series of papers describing and interpreting actual wor- 
ship of the different churches as carried on at present. Each 
might fall into two parts: first, a description of typical serv- 
ices as they might appear to a journalist (or anyone) sent by 
his editor to visit a church and to describe what he saw and 
heard; and secondly, an explanation of the significance for the 
Christian believer of what was seen and heard, showing why 
it took the form it did.” 

Take into consideration local possibilities through the news- 
papers, the radio stations, and the other means available for 
getting this assignment across. (See J. Eric Fenn’s book, How 
Christians Worship, already referred to.) 


B. Discover the essentially corporate nature of worship by 
discussing the difference between the use of the words “‘audi- 
ence” and “congregation” by the several churches represented. 
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C. Why not make this experiment, which was carried out in 
a small New England town, in your city or town or village? 
This town had during Lent a series of five services in the five 
local churches—Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Swedish Mission 
Covenant, Congregational and Episcopal. Each minister con- 
ducted his own service in his own way, and the services were 
attended by members of all the participating churches. (At 
the Roman Catholic Church, for example, the service was the 
Stations of the Cross.) The result of this experiment was a 
new appreciation of other traditions and a greater sense of 
Christian fellowship. The interesting point about this plan is 
that it was proposed by a layman. 


Part ITI. 
As usual, be selective and choose the questions which might 
best fit and appeal to the group. 


1. What are the chief different types of Christian worship 
known to you? 

2. Why is “catholic” worship chiefly formal and liturgical? 

3. Why is much “protestant” worship free and informal? 

4. Is all “protestant” worship free and informal? 

5. What do you think are the elements of strength and weak- 
ness of both types? 

6. Do you believe they could be combined in one Church? 

7. What churches give first place to sacraments in their wor- 

ship? Why? 

. How often was the Lord’s Supper celebrated in the church 
of New Testament times? 

9. Compare the worship in several churches represented in 
the group and known to its members!! and note some of 
the elements common to them. 

10. Study the hymnals of some churches and note the church- 
connection of the authors. 


© 


The Quiet Time, followed by Sharing, leading to the 
Action Pattern 


Transition 


The work done today will lead up to the next session, which 
will deal with projects concerning expressions of worship which 
may be undertaken by this group. 





11. All churches have “members” and the original use of that term 
comes from Paul’s figure of the Body of Christ and Believers as 
members. Denominations are not members of Christ’s Body, per- 
sons are; and if members of His body, then inevitably linked across 
all barriers of tradition or ecclesiastical organization. 


A Closing Service of Worship 


A Hymn. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


Several ancient prayers (like the Prayer of St. Chrysostom,!* 
dating from the 4th century). 


A Psalm (perhaps 122). 

Some Scripture reading (like St. John 17). 
The Grace. 

A Hymn. 


FOR MAKING NOTES 








12. “Almighty God, who has given us grace at this time with one ac- 
cord to make our common supplications unto thee; and dost prom- 
ise that when two or three are gathered together in thy Name thou 
wilt grant their requests; Fulfil now, O Lord, the desires and peti- 
tions of thy servants, as may be most expedient for them; granting 
us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to come 
life everlasting. Amen.” 
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CHAPTER III 


Various Expressions of Worship 
vis 
The Hymn and the Prayer 


(Or open with a brief service of worship, like the suggested 
one in the last chapter, using some of the discoveries made in 
Part I of that Buzz Session.) 


The Presentation, by the Leader 


At Amsterdam (1948) it was clearly stated that “the com- 
mon element of all the conferences is worship.” Worship at 
the Assembly fell into two main types: worship arranged as 
part of the Assembly itself; and worship arranged by the au- 
thorities of the churches represented at the conference. Since 
this second type is principally the Service of Holy Communion 
it will be dealt with in Chapter IV. 

In the first category fell the Opening and Closing Services, 
the service of preparation for the Holy Communion, and the 
daily worship at the beginning and the end of each day’s work. 
The half hour of worship each morning illustrated so far as 
possible the diversity of church traditions, since the leader was 
invited to conduct the worship in the tradition to which he 
(in one instance it was she) himself belonged. The form of all 
these services was distributed in as full a version as possible, 
and in all three of the conference languages (English, French, 
and German).! 

This type of daily worship afforded all who shared in it a 
wonderful opportunity to appreciate forms of worship other 
than their own; it drew all present closer together into a real 
worshiping fellowship. 


Elements of Worship 


There are many areas of our corporate worship which need 
to be explored by Christians. Only as the structures of our 
different orders of worship are studied, compared and if pos- 
sible experienced can we really appreciate the work done by 
the Commission on Ways of Worship in striving to answer the 





1. Page 25, The Official Handbook of the Assembly. 
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question: How far is it agreed that the worship of every church 
should provide for the following elements ?? 


The commemoration of what God has done for man in 
Christ by Bible reading and instruction, by sacramental] 
representation (I Corinthians 11:2), by preaching and other 
forms of speaking and teaching the Word of God; thanks- 
giving, penitence and absolution, adoration, petition and 
intercession, oblation or offering; free prayers and set forms. 


The balance of these elements in the various forms of wor- 
ship studied, with the order, the length, the emphasis and the 
number, should be carefully noted for comparison with one’s 
own familiar service. In connection with these observations 
as to content, there will also be noted the use of ceremonial— 
in dress, action, color, lights; remembering that the word 
“liturgy” means both the rite (words spoken) and the cere- 
mony (the things done together—the corporate element is 
essential). 

This question must also be asked and answered: How ex- 
pressive are all these elements of the means and ends of 
worship? 


An attempt might be made, after the follow-through on 
some of the projects indicated in this chapter, to work out an 
order of worship as a group, which will satisfy all the tradi- 
tions represented. This might form a continuing bond long 
after this study series is over. If produced it should be tried 
as an actual service of worship in some church. 


When one begins to investigate the worship materials of 
other church groups an amazing variety of guides turn up. 
A great many churches have both hymn books and prayer 
books, which are offered to guide congregational worship, 
even though in some churches they are neither official nor 
mandatory. One project (adventure) not listed might well be 
an exploration of these service books (like that done with 
the hymn books?) and to note what they hold in common and 
wherein they differ. (Note also this question: Are any made 
up of elements originating exclusively with one denomination 
or confession? or unique to it?) 

It will be almost impossible to make progress in this area 
without experiencing the various traditions as they are actu- 
ally practiced in the churches in your community. Therefore 
the group will want to attend worship services conducted 








2. The relation of the local worshiping company to the Church Uni- 
versal and the Church in Heaven should also be understood. See 
Faith and Order Pamphlet No. 1, New Series, 1938, pages 37-38. 

3. See page 35. 
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according to each tradition, either by visiting other churches 
on Sunday, or perhaps by setting up an interdenominational 
series with each service conducted by a different minister 
according to his own tradition. The group will also desire to 
explore the worship resources of the other churches and in so 
doing enrich and extend the use of one’s own heritage and 
that of others. This exploring will probably continue into the 
fields of art,* music and architecture—with slides, perhaps, 
from some art gallery to study the great treasures of Christen- 
dom, or recorded music of all centuries by different choirs. 
As one becomes familiar with the various worship traditions 
and participates in them, the sharp differences which have 
arisen so often through misunderstandings and wrong atti- 
tudes will almost completely disappear, and in our worship of 
Almighty God we shall reach a new oneness, at least in spirit. 


Adventures in Worship 


All of this has been done successfully by serious-minded 
searchers after the unity of Christ in His Body. One notable 
example is the series of experiments conducted in Rochester, 
N. Y., begun in 1938. The source of the driving power of these 
efforts was the experience of several men and women who 
were delegates to the World Conferences at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh and who happened to live in Rochester. This follow-up 
resulted from their testimony, experience and conviction and 
the desire to share the meaning and promote the purposes of 
the ecumenical movement. They believed that “adventure 
leads to discovery, and discovery is at the heart of the ecu- 
menical experience. That which we see and feel and under- 
stand in our hearts in worship draws us closer to one another 
in fellowship even where no clear meeting-place of the mind 
appears.” ‘The Ecumenical Committee of the Council of 
Church Women and the Rochester Committee of the Friends 
of the World Council have been engaged in the following 
“adventures” since 1938; and are still seeking new approaches 
to unity in their community. 


1. Explorations involving certain types of material: 
Pilgrimages, or “Purposeful Visitations,’” were made in con- 
nection with a study of “Ways of Worship” to regular Sunday 
morning services (not Holy Communion) of other church 
groups. Each visit was carefully prepared for in advance and 
those who went became, so far as possible, a part of that wor- 
shiping congregation. They were briefed on what to look for 


4. An Ecumenical window has been placed in the Old Presbyterian 
Church in San Francisco. 
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in each type of worship—whether they used a service book or 
not, whether they had symbols, the position of the pulpit, 
whether vestments were used or not and what they were as 
well as who wore them, whether there was good congregational 
participation or not, and the like. 

Symposiums on “How Christians Worship,” presented by 
teams representing each major tradition to parish or inter- 
denominational groups. The broadcast talks mentioned in 
the last chapter were used as a background for the leaders. 
(This was initiated by the Woman’s Auxiliary in Newark, 
N. J., and was carried to half a dozen other places from 
there. ) 

“Porch Parties,” the popular designation for small informal 
inter-church gatherings held for ecumenical discussion, with 
special reference to worship, both planned and unplanned, 
and any other matters pertaining to the ecumenical movement. 

From the materials provided in this study booklet those 
who participate should load themselves up with facts for such 
discussion at any kind of gathering—also questions and answers 
to inject, as opportunities come, into dinner table conversa- 
tion, at teas or small parties, or any other place where people 
gather. 

II. Explorations along the line of various project activities: 

Symbolism or “The Churches Speak,” dealing principally 
with interpretations of the places of worship—either by visits 
to local churches, or by photographs or stereoptican slides— 
and with a study of the use of the Cross as the central symbol 
of all the churches. Much can be made of this richly reward- 
ing area of investigation. The whole field of art and architec- 
ture, from the shape of church buildings to the new trend in 
stained glass and organs, may be explored. 

Our Common Heritage in Song—‘We Sing the Same 
Hymns.” A study was made of 22 hymn books. A list of 128 
hymns, found in 17 or more of the books, was compiled with 
information about each author, country, church affiliation and 
date. These were used at every opportunity by the members 
in their own churches. (This same procedure might be fol- 
lowed with service books. Each group representative could 
furnish his or her own.) 

Cultural Expressions of Church Life—a study of art treas- 
ures in sculpture, music and paintings. This experiment was 
arranged principally through the local art gallery. All art 
tends to transcend time and place. A great sense of the com- 
mon treasures in worship resulted from this experience. Under 
this heading could also come studies in church history so that 
the heritage of the ages should be understood in its proper 
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order of development. Both pre-reformation and post-reforma- 
tion history should be of primary importance. 

Such adventures led many men and women into “an “at- 
homeness’ in various forms of worship; a recognition of the 
universal in these forms; a discovery of what we hold in com- 
mon; an understanding of what holds us apart and the nature 
of the obstacles in our own path; the removal of some of the 
pride, fear, ignorance and prejudice which affect us all; a de- 
sire for closer fellowship and unity; and thus to a High Road 
where we may receive together from God His precious gift 
of unity.” 

There must be exploration of worship in existing forms, but 
there must also be a consideration of the future and the form 
for worship in the “Coming Great Church.” There must be 
many experiments in ecumenical worship, both in concrete 
forms and in the fundamental questions of actual unity it 
implies. But above all we shall learn to value our own usages 
and to appreciate those elements present or lacking in our own 
familiar pattern of worship. 

“In his (Christ’s) worship different forms and usages may 
without offence be allowed, provided the substance of the faith 
be kept entire . . . as may seem most convenient for the edi- 
fication of the people . . . according to the various exigency of 
times and occasions.’ 


Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 


Other fields of exploration and development are the World 
Day of Prayer on the first Friday in Lent and the Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity each January 18-25. In all these 
inter-confessional adventures there are opportunities for par- 
ticipating and understanding the worship emphasis of groups 
other than our own. A hearty cooperation with such move- 
ments in each community will greatly strengthen and further 
the quest for unity and provide a good time for holding any 
kind of ecumenical gathering. Materials are available for all 
these observances from the office of the World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ro) (eo) (eo) 
The Buzz Sesston 


A. Since certain “adventures” in worship have been de- 
scribed, one or more of them should be chosen for trial in this 
community, in the light of the need, the resources and the 


5. From the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer. 
6. Sponsored by the World Council of Churches Commission on Faith 
and Order since 1948. 
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opportunities. Jot down your contribution on the following 
chart. 


Adventure Need Resources O pportunities 





Part I: 


Pilgrimages 





Symposiums 





Porch Parties 








Part II: 


Symbolism 











Hymns 





Art 








B. The results of a “pilgrimage” might be classified under 
two headings: 





Values of “Free” Worship Values of “Set” Worship 











C. Could not such experiences lead to more “cheerful evi- 
dence that things are growing at the grass roots” and to a du- 
plication of the following “exploration” recently reported? 

“During Lent the five small Protestant Churches of our 
town had joint Sunday evening services. Expenses for the 
series were paid out of church treasuries so that the entire 
offering could go for ecumenical work. The total amounted to 
a little over $100.00. The decision was to take out a support- 
ing ‘membership’ in the Federal Council (now the National 
Council)? for each church with a contribution of five dollars 
(total $25.00) and likewise with the World Council through 
the ‘Friends of the World Council’ (total $25.00); the re- 
mainder went to Church World Service. Thus in each church 
in our town there are two plaques (indicating membership 
in both the National Council and the World Council) remind- 
ing people each Sunday of the Ecumenical Movement.” 


Reports from Buzz Groups 
Quiet Time and Sharing 


Action Pattern 


Try to end up with something definite in an area of practical 
appeal to the individual lay person who is active and loyal to 
his church. 


Transition 


We have covered two of the areas of study set by Faith and 
Order. We come next to the third and most difficult subject 
of this series—‘Intercommunion.” We shall attempt to dis- 
cover its meaning, its complexities, and possible avenues for 
making it work. 


A Closing Act of Worship 


A special hymn and/or organ music which is common to 
all denominations, with the usual special note of its composer 
or author and church affiliation or tradition, closing with the 
Grace. 





7. Formed on December 1, 1950, from the merger of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, Home Missions Council of North 
America, International Council of Religious Education, Missionary 
Education Movement of the U. S. and Canada, National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education, United Council of Church Women, 
and United Stewardship Council; composed of 29 communions. 


FOR MAKING NOTES 


GHAPTER IV 


Intercommunion 
be 


The Hymn and the Prayer 


The Presentation, by the Leader 


“TIntercommunion is the fullest expression of a mutual recog- 
nition between two or more churches. Such recognition is 
also manifested in the exchange of membership and minis- 
trations.”! This must include both “regularity” (open to all 
members of the other at all times) and “mutuality” (a two- 
way traffic). This implies that all concerned are true churches, 
or true branches of the Church. Note the difference between 
this and the two customs of “open” communion (one church 
inviting the members of another without implying reciproca- 
tion) and “joint or inter-celebrations” (an occasional coming 
together on special occasions with more than one church tak- 
ing part at the administration). 

The subject of intercommunion cannot be ignored. It is 
basic. The very word inter communion reflects division among 
the churches. Could we not agree that if we all were found 
in one church there would be “one communion and fellow- 
ship”? We would all be “in communion” with one another. 
There would be no need to speak of “inter communion.”? 

When we study the convictions and practices of the existing 
churches it is clear that for some church-groups, especially as 
between a number of protestant churches, there is no problem 
of intercommunion. They freely welcome one another at the 
Lord’s Table. They would say that the Table is the Lord’s and 
“no one but the Lord has the right to say who will come.” 
There are other cases where intercommunion has been formally 
established between churches which remain distinct in other 
ways, as between Anglican (Episcopal) churches and Old 
Catholic churches. There are others who believe that there 
can be no true and lawful service of Holy Communion unless 
the minister (or celebrant) is a priest ordained by a bishop 
in the line of Apostolic Succession.2 Still others hold that 


1. The Edinburgh Report, Chapter VI, ii (b). 

2. Some denominations today are “in communion” with one another 
and yet use the term “intercommunion.” 

3. See page 15. 
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communion is true and rightful only within a fellowship shar- 
ing in the same understanding of the Faith, and therefore the 
acceptance of the church’s doctrine should be a condition of 
admission into its communion. According to where we stand, 
some of us will find it hard to understand why intercommunion 
is such a problem to others or why some find it so easy. 


Two Sides of the Question 


One might divide the members of the Christian fellowship 
into two groups: those who do practice intercommunion, and 
those who do not. Of course there will always be a middle 
group which is little concerned one way or the other. Many 
traditions do not “fence the Lord’s Table” in any way; even 
some Anglicans go along with this group. Those groups which 
do not allow intercommunion base their practice either on 
the grounds of faith or on the grounds of faith and order. 
The Lutherans would illustrate the first group. They require 
“sound doctrine” before a person is able to make his or her 
communion effective. Here the doctrine of justification by 
faith is stressed. The Orthodox would illustrate the second 
group. They hold that no communion is valid except where the 
Orthodox faith is accepted and where there is a properly or- 
dained ministry in Apostolic succession. Here we find the great 
stumbling block between the “catholic” and the “protestant” 
traditions—that of ministry. 

This is one of the difficult problems and points of tension in 
our Faith and Order studies, between the beliefs back of or 
related to the words “faith” and “order.” Not only is this true 
with reference to the frequency and centrality of this sacra- 
ment (“which practically all Christians view as the most sacred 
act of worship and the highest privilege of church member- 
ship’’*) but also to the differences in interpretation as to the 
relation between the “presence of Christ” and the “elements” 
of consecrated bread and wine, and the sense in which the act 
iopayy SACTilice. » 

There was no attempt to deal with this problem at Amster- 
dam, as there had been at Lausanne and Edinburgh. How- 
ever, it was clearly stated at Amsterdam that “the Assembly 
as such does not hold services of Holy Communion since it 
is a gathering of Christians representing diverse traditions and 
disciplines.” The Committee on Arrangements for the As- 
sembly made facilities for services of Holy Communion on 
these two principles: 1. That each member of the Assembly 





4. Angus Dun, Studies in Church Unity, page 36. 
5. Ibid. 
6. Pages 25 and 26 of The Official Handbook of the Assembly. 


should have the opportunity to participate as a communicant 
in a service of the Holy Communion; 2. That each member 
of the Assembly should have the opportunity to attend, in the 
fellowship of prayer, the Eucharistic worship of other tradi- 
tions, even though, whether by reason of his own conscience 
or by reason of the tradition of the church of which he is a 
member or which is holding the service, he cannot participate 
as a communicant.’ 

So we have the framework of this experience as the back- 
ground for our studies and explorations. In the meantime, we 
must continue to clarify and understand each other’s posi- 
tions, wherever and whenever the opportunities arise or are 
created. 


Intercommunion at Close Range 

One of the most clarifying statements on the subject is found 
in Prospecting for a United Church, in which Bishop Dun 
says: 

“Intercommunion, as widely practiced among protestant 
churches, is not in itself the answer to our striving. It com- 
monly means an unquestioning extension of guest privileges 
among communions at one another’s ‘holy tables.’ The re- 
fusal of such privileges is a greater offense than the granting 
of them is a strong cement. Some might be tempted to say 
that communion is most ‘open’ where ‘holy table,’ and ‘altar’ 
have come to have a less meaningful part in the life of the 
churches. That would, I believe, be too harsh a judgment. 
But in any case the sharing in the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper or the sacrament of Holy Communion is not to be 
treated as a thing apart (from the whole subject of unity). It 
has little power or meaning save as it is the sacramental ac- 
companiment of a shared faith and a responsible, committed 
life in community. Rigorous conditions of admission to com- 
munion may be the expression of proud and over-exclusive 
pretension, but they may also reflect the conviction that this 
is a responsible relationship. One cannot simply ‘walk in’ on 
it without commitment to the life of which this is a most holy 
expression. For two divided churches to declare that they 
are ‘in communion’ with one another, and then to go their 
own ways without taking counsel, without sharing burdens, 


7. Pages 25 and 26 of The Official Handbook of the Assembly. 

8. There are many who would not say “one another’s holy tables” but 
that each is the Table of the Lord, Who would not keep any one 
away who loves Him and wills to follow Him. 
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without binding responsibilities, without any heavy commit- 
ments, is, to say the least, a not very costing form of unity.” 

At Amsterdam and following, the youth delegation stoutly 
and solemnly maintained that “unless we can get together 
around the Lord’s table there can be no Christian Unity.” 
In the contrast between the corporate non-sacramental wor- 
ship at Amsterdam and the segmental, isolated services of 
Holy Communion during the second week, we found both 
our greatest bond of unity and our most grievous point of di- 
vision. Nor can we as individuals solve the problem, deep- 
rooted in the centuries, by ignoring the fences and breaking 
bread, as it were, on a personal basis, whether from conviction 
or as a gesture towards Christian unity. For our churches 
as bodies are not brought any closer by this process. Some- 
times indeed, such individualistic actions only add to the 
confusion, even though personally one may experience a deep 
sense of fellowship if one goes with a true ecumenical purpose. 
Communion as a formal act of worship is the act of a respon- 
sible body and of one’s relations to that body. In brief, until 
there is a two-way traffic between church bodies in intercom- 
munion, the problem still exists. 


Occasional Acts of Spiritual Hospitality 


Certainly it is a mark of deepening concern by the churches 
themselves, even if it is not a final solution of our problem, 
that at the great world conferences of churches in recent years 
there have been held services of Holy Communion to which 
members of the other churches have been invited as com- 
municants. This has been done, not by the conferences, but 
by the church of the country where they met—at Oxford 
1937 by the Church of England, at Edinburgh 1937 by the 
Church of Scotland, at Amsterdam 1948 by the Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands. To be sure, there were many dele- 
gates who from sincere convictions did not feel free to accept 
the invitation to communicate. Yet in spite of the honest dif- 
ferences of interpretation and practice which hold us back, 
there remains the supreme fact of our common heritage from 
the Gospel record: 


“For in the night in which he was betrayed, he took bread; 
and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave it to 
his disciples, saying, take, eat, this is my body, which is given 
for you; do this in remembrance of me. Likewise, after supper, 
he took the cup; and when he had given thanks, he gave it to 
them, saying, drink ye all of this; for this is my blood of the 








9. Angus Dun, Prospecting for a United Church, pages 26-27. 


New Testament, which is shed for you, and for many, for the 
remission of sins; do this, as oft as ye shall drink it, in remem- 
brance of me.’ 

These words occur in nearly every liturgy of the ages and it 
was in these Scriptural words that many found a special bond 
of unity at Amsterdam during the communion service to 
which all delegates were invited on Sunday at the Nieuwe 
Kerk, according to the rite of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church. “The authorities of the New Church wish it to be 
announced that all members of the Assembly who are bap- 
tized, communicant members of their own churches are in- 
vited to partake as communicants, and that ministers of other 
communions will assist in the celebration.”!! (This form of 
invitation is used in many local churches in our own country.) 


The Framework of Study 


As far back as 1939 the terms of reference were given to the 
Commission on Intercommunion, namely: 


1. To set forth the existing rules and customs sail bt sate 4 inter- 
communion and open communion in the different Christian 
bodies. !? 

2.To set forth the grounds on which intercommunion and 
open communion are allowed or disallowed. 

3. To consider the principles which should govern the practice 
of the ecumenical movement in regard to intercommunion 
and open communion. 


What is really needed is more than a “description” of the 
present state of affairs, although this must be done first; name- 
ly, a mutual discussion between churches of the theological 
principles underlying their practices. It is not the task of the 
Faith and Order Commission to tell the churches what they 
ought or ought not to hold or do, but to help them grow in 
mutual understanding of one another’s theological principles. 


Something C'an Be Done 


Not much can be done about this in our study group, except 
among those who are competent in theology, but some practical 
areas for our consideration follow immediately. 


10. See St. Matthew 26: 26-29; St. Mark 14: 22-25; St. Luke 22: 19-20; 
I Corinthians 11:23-29; 10: 16-17. 

11. Page 26, The Official Handbook of the Assembly. 

12. This has already been done in Pamphlet No. 99—‘‘Rules and Cus- 
toms of Churches Concerning Intercommunion and Open Com- 
munion”’; and in No. 98—“Report of the American Section of the 
Commission on Intercommunion.” 


13. Faith and Order Pamphlet No. 101, page 9. 
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Since progress of understanding in intercommunion and 
open communion will depend in large measure on the prayers 
of the people as they seek for guidance concerning ways and 
means of overcoming the tensions in the Body of Christ, the 
next steps for us to take will be personal and devotional. To- 
day’s buzz session will have a longer time to develop plans 
for adventuring and exploring the avenues we may open in 
this community. The projects (adventures) suggested may not 
touch the local situation. Therefore do not be bound by them, 
and if the group feels they are not possible or profitable new 
ones should be developed on the spot. 

One of the adventures in understanding and fellowship 
through worship sponsored by the Rochester Group, centered 
in “the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion.” They opened up 
two areas for their exploration: 1. A study of the Holy Com- 
munion, the results of which were published as “Report of a 
Study Group on Ways of Worship” and “A Service of United 
Worship in the Spirit of the Lord’s Supper.” 2. A study of the 
local observances of World Communion Sunday. They noted 
the various interpretations of the observance; the hymns, an- 
thems and prayers used; and where possible they looked up 
references made to the theme in sermons. 

“Certainly there is no easy solution in sight. This is a prob- 
lem we must go on wrestling with, praying that we may neither 
violate the sacred convictions of others nor yet supinely accept 
an intolerable deadlock. He Who gives us the Bread and the 
Cup that we may feed on Him will, in this matter also, not 
leave us comfortless. Meanwhile, some words from the Edin- 
burgh Report of 1937 can still be laid to heart by our churches: 
‘We feel moved to say in this connection that neither those 
who press for intercommunion nor those who feel obliged to 
oppose it should condemn the others, but should in all ways 
respect one another’s consciences; but all Christians should be 
saddened by every hindrance to the fellowship of full com- 
munion with all sincere disciples of our Lord.’ ”!4 


fe} Oo fe) 
The Buzz Session 


Before discussing possible ways and means for furthering 
progress in this and other areas of church unity—exploring 
the paths for closing the gaps—we shall divide once more into 
the usual small discussion groups and consider seriously certain 
points. Our job will be to evaluate certain statements and to 
bring into the larger group a meeting of minds, so far as pos- 
sible, in short formulated reactions. 


14. Oliver S. Tomkins, The Church in the Purpose of God, pages 65-66. 


1.Do you agree or disagree with the following statements? 
Tell why. 


a. “The Holy Communion is always the same in its inner 
meaning, whatever its Christian creed or sect, differing only 
in the elaborate beauty with which it is sometimes celebrated, 
or in the bare austerity.” 


b. The Holy Communion is the same sacrament!® whether 
in a Southern Baptist Church or in an Eastern Orthodox, and 
Christ is somehow present in it and thereby related in some 
way to the worshiper. 


2. What do you think of these expressions of opinion? Jot down 
a brief reaction. 


a. “How frequently lay Christians agree, and how often 
they are forbidden by their ministers to go as far toward union 
as they would like to go.”!” 


b. “No service of Holy Communion can effectively mediate 
God’s Grace unless celebrated by a priest in the succession of 
the apostles.” 


c. The phrases “fence the table” and “breaking through 
the fences” are used. Are they in your community? 


d. “One should never attend a service of Holy Communion 
where one is not wanted or for the purpose of making such 
an important and sacred thing as this service an occasion for 
experiment.” Contrast this statement by Moffatt, the great 
New Testament scholar: “One should never go to a service as 
an observer, but only to worship God.” Can the worshiper 
fully participate without joining in the act of communion? 


3. Further adventures to attempt. Choose the one you would 
like best to participate in. 


a. Explore some of the early liturgies, with their variations 
and emphases. (For clergy groups only, perhaps. Requires 
access to some good books on the history of Christian Liturgy.) 


b. Seek for interpretations of such different practices as the 
Roman Catholic Mass and the Quaker communion of silence. 
(Inquire if a motion picture is available for the former, spon- 
sored by a Roman Catholic educational organization. The title: 
“The Eternal Gift.” ) 


c. Plan for a wider observance of World Communion Sun- 
day (the first Sunday in October). Cooperate with any groups 





15. The Chain, by Paul Wellman, page 322. 

16. The difference between “sacrament” and “ordinance,” which is the 
term used by some, should be made clear. 

17. Henry P. Van Dusen. 
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already sponsoring it. Also plan to observe the Week of Prayer 
for Christian Unity, each January 18-25. 


d. Consult the various orders of service used in different 
churches, and also the hymns, and note the use of psalms, 
Scriptural passages such as the “Sanctus,” and especially the 
hymns which have grown up around the Lord’s Supper. 


e. Look up “the rules or customs governing the practice of 
your church in the admission of members of other churches 
to receive communion in your church; the permission given 
by your church to its members to receive communion in other 
churches; and the usual reasons (as well as the theological 
grounds if possible) which would be ordinarily brought for- 
ward as justifying the church in the observance of these rules 
and customs.” 


f. Work the following into your thinking and your prayers. 
Time published it September 18, 1944, as a quotation from 
the Churchman. It was a letter written by a one-time William 
and Mary College athlete, at the time a Marine lieutenant, 
who describes the incident. 


“Not so very long ago, I was aboard ship being convoyed 
into combat with the enemy. Because of the size of the convoy, 
and especially the size of my ship, there weren’t enough chap- 
lains to go around. We were among the more unfortunate 
vessels. At the end of the first week aboard ship my men began 
asking about church services, so I took it upon myself to con- 
duct Sunday services. The response to these services was so 
tremendous that I attempted to conduct Holy Communion the 
night before we were to land on enemy-held territory. 


“One of my men constructed a crude altar. We covered it 
with a slightly soiled sheet and arranged things as best we 
could with what we had to work with. Soda crackers and 
diluted rum served as the more essential elements. The service 
was crude . . . but our men appreciated it more than they 
would have in one of our larger cathedrals, because they had 
an active part in bringing it about. I probably stepped way 
out of line by taking it upon myself to conduct the holy sacra- 
ment, but I am sure that some of the men who participated, 
especially those who are no longer with us, and will never be 
able to take the sacrament again, will forgive me.” 


The Rev. E. Ruffin Jones, to whom the letter was written, 
made this comment: 

“Fully admitting the irregularity, which to many will seem 
a weak word, of a layman’s celebrating the Holy Communion, 
and other elements in the service almost as startling, I can 
but believe that the sacrament was as valid in the sight of God 
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as it would have been if regularly held in one of our larger 
cathedrals.” 

g. Set out on a study of the various church service books, 
which contain much neglected disciplines the average church 
member knows little or nothing about. Follow the lines of 
exploration set in the same type of study made of the hymn 
books. (See page 35). 


Reports from Buzz Groups 
Quiet Time and Sharing 


A Point of Action 


Try to reach a decision on one or two of the adventures 
suggested, with a personal commitment to participate by those 
who vote, on an unofficial basis of course. 


Transition 


In the next and final session we shall seek to point to the 
future as the movement toward unity is affected by the work 
done at the grass roots, and to suggest ways and means of 
pursuing the explorations of unity into other areas. 


A Closing Act of Worship 
(Refer to page 64.) 
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FOR MAKING NOTES 


CSM IP ME IS ISS WW 


Closing the Gaps that Remain 
rN 
The Hymn and the Prayer 


The Presentation, by the Leader 


We have seen in this study many facets of the problem of 
church unity. Through these discussions, and the projects com- 
ing out of them, many new paths for exploring Christian unity 
have been opened up and traveled, at least for a short distance. 
We have learned (or should have) that the life of the 
“churches” is rooted in local churches and communities, where 
the vast majority of Christians (by whatever name they are 
called) live and seek to worship and bear witness. So we have 
started at the “grass roots” with what Christians in a particu- 
lar congregation or community can do to further unity. “We 
have seen that there is a spiritual unity now open to us in many 
areas, but often waiting to be realized and expressed. There is 
nothing that stands in the way of our taking steps to strengthen 
this spiritual unity save our lack of will and imagination.”! 

This study is directed “to all who are in Christ and to all 
who are willing to hear.” There are some things we can do. 
“We can take pains to know more about the churches in our 
community, their faith and worship and history. We cannot 
only grow in knowledge about them but in acquaintance with 
them by sharing in their worship and by joining with them in 
small groups for common study and prayer” (as you have been 
doing). “We can remind ourselves and our congregations of 
the debt we owe to Christians of other communions in the 
hymns and prayers we use. In our regular services of worship 
we can pray for the life and work of the other churches in our 
community,” and help the children realize “that they belong 
to a wider Christian society than that of their own communion 
and help them to look out with respect and understanding 
beyond the borders of their own denomination. We can search 
out our ecclesiastical prejudices and the attitudes in us that 
often offend Christians of other ways.’”2 

The other matters connected with these inter-related sub- 
jects, such as transfer of membership, exchange of ministries, 


1. Angus Dun, Studies in Church Unity, page 45. 
2. Ibid. 


modes of baptism, creeds, and all the ramifications and varia- 
tions of the meaning and practice of “church,” “worship” and 
“intercommunion,’ must wait for another study series. There 
has not been space enough to deal with them here. 

But there are still many gaps which separate us and many 
of these must be bridged or closed where people live out the 
implications of their Christian faith. A consideration of a few 
of the more immediate tangibles will furnish the material for 
the last session and help us tie up the loose ends in our think- 
ing, planning and acting. 

The chief profit from a study such as we have been en- 
gaged in is to place the problems of the ecumenical movement 
in the hands of those who must live them out together. If the 
greatest untapped resource of the Christian churches is the 
laity, then, even if only a very small portion of that power is 
tapped, the movement of great forces has begun. 


° O° ° 


(At this point the leader should summarize what has been 
accomplished. This summary would include the content of the 
presentations, the results of the buzz sessions and a review of 
the projects undertaken and completed or still in the process 
of completion. This last might be in the form of reports from 
the groups responsible for a project. With this focusing of 
attention on what has happened the leader should try to pre- 
pare, by a good transition, for the matters to be discussed now. 
Also the leader should continue with the intention of keeping 
the study series alive by forming a permanent inter-denomina- 
tional group, like the Rochester Committee, and arousing suf- 
ficient interest to continue the explorations of church unity 
at the local level.) 


The Value of this Study 


The significance of such a study group as this is tremendous, 
and will not only result in ecumenical progress in this com- 
munity but will reach out and inspire other communities and 
give encouragement even to the theologians who must get to- 
gether at the more technical level while we close the gap at 
the simpler level. The tangible, permanent results should be 
manifest in wider knowledge and understanding, real concern 
for other groups, increased cooperation and fellowship in 
many new areas, a sense of oneness in purpose and action, a 
growing spiritual union arising from cooperative action and 
mutual trust. In addition there should be a more honest facing 
up to personal and group responsibilities for the many un- 
necessary obstacles which we allow to exist. 


C. H. Dodd has put his finger on one spot of misplaced 
loyalty and pride in a letter concerning the non-doctrinal fac- 
tors in Christian unity. He said, in part: 


“Loyalty to one’s own communion is noble—often it has 
behind it the deep sense of responsibility for a cause that has 
been hallowed by heroes and martyrs with whom we dare not 
break faith. I don’t question the sincerity of such sentiments. 
But just why is it that we can’t bear the thought of my church 
(denomination, confession, communion—what you will) los- 
ing face? If I really believe my own communion is the Church, 
and possesses the whole truth of the Gospel in indefectible ful- 
ness; if I am under obligation of dogma or discipline to deny 
that my own communion has ever erred, or could do so, then 
there is no more to be said. But short of that, I think we are 
bound to ask more seriously than we generally do, whether in 
the end we care more about saving the face of our own de- 
nomination than about the One Church. In our conferences 
we take endless trouble (rightly) to explain our own views, 
and often to try, in a most friendly spirit, to square them with 
other people’s, but I have not often heard anyone say bluntly, 
‘We have been mistaken in holding this view, and I have been 
mistaken in defending it.’ Yet it is unlikely that we have gone 
so far with our discussion without being convicted of error in 
some points. We are always saying, ‘My communion has con- 
served this most precious truth which we are commissioned to 
bring as a priceless treasure into the reunited Church, and for 
your sakes we can’t allow you to derogate from it.’ I think 
that would often come better from the other side. It might be 
a useful change if we began saying, ‘We are very conscious of 
shortcomings in our denominational life; if you can give us 
counsel, let us go with you.’ 

“T have an uneasy suspicion that when long and patient 
discussion is bringing us within sight of a measure of agree- 
ment, there are some of us who take fright at the danger that 
our ‘distinctive witness’ may prove less distinctive than we 
thought, and we want to change the subject, and say, ‘Ah, 
but here is something very important which we are sure you 
don’t believe!’ And if we face the alarming prospect of failing 
to find any clearly definable fundamental difference between 
the ‘catholic’ and ‘protestant’ positions, we have to persuade 
ourselves that our system of beliefs—whichever it is—has such 
deep, delicate, secret springs that the whole system must be 
different: even if the statements we are prepared to put forth 
on the respective sides appear to the casual observer as like 
two peas, we are sure they can’t be. If I, being a ‘protestant,’ 
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say ‘two and two make four,’ and the ‘catholic’ says the same, 
we are sure there is a catch somewhere.” 

There are endless opportunities in most communities for ex- 
ploring paths of church unity and making real the beautiful 
and challenging words from the Message of the Amsterdam 
Assembly: “As those who wait in confidence and joy for their 
deliverance, let us give ourselves to those tasks which lie to 
our hands, and so set up signs that men may see.” 

Through spiritual unity and concrete acts of cooperation 
the ecumenical movement will be furthered and strengthened, 
and the conversations of official delegates will be given prac- 
tical point and purpose. It will mean little in the long run for 
us to get together as churches unless the life of the Church of 
Christ flows throughout the common Christian life of the local 
churches. 

“T am only one. 
But I am one. 
I cannot do everything, 
But I can do something. 
What I can do 
I ought to do; 
What I ought to do 
By the grace of God 
IT will do!” 


Exploring Christian unity at the grass roots is the carrying 
out of “one little action on one little front” by you. 


° ° fe} 


The Buzz Session 


The chief job of this session is to finish up the projects al- 
ready begun and to make plans for continuing any which are 
not yet completed. This may necessitate a few committees, 
charged with specific responsibilities in connection with the 
adventures (explorations), to meet during this session time, 
while others may be free to form a few buzz groups. For the 
last the following questionnaire is designed. 

A. QUESTIONNAIRE—drawn up by the American Section 
of the Commission on Intercommunion and the answers pub- 
lished in the Commission’s Report of 1942.4 


1. What is required by your Church as to the officiating min- 
ister at the Lord’s Supper? 
2. Can others than ordained ministers so officiate? 








3. Faith and Order Pamphlet No. 2, Second Series, 1949, page 26. 
4. Report of the American Section of the Commission on Intercom- 
munion, Faith and Order Pamphlet No. 98, page 5. 
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3. a. What is the practice of your Church with regard to ad- 
mission to communicant membership 
(1) of children: 
(a) customary age? 
(b) preliminary requirements, such as baptism, in- 
struction, confirmation? 
(2) of other persons: 
(a) preliminary requirements, such as baptism, in- 
struction, confirmation? 
(b) method of admission (rite or ceremony) ? 


b. What are the rules and practice of your Church with re- 
gard to communicating at a particular observance of the 
Holy Communion? 

c. What are the rules and practice of your Church with re- 
gard to “open communion’? 


4. How frequently is the Holy Communion customarily ob- 
served in your Church? 


5. How does your Church connect the Holy Communion with 
God’s grace? Is it a means of grace in a sense different from 
an ordinary service of worship? If so, how? 


6. Is the primary emphasis of your Church upon its responsi- 
bility for the Holy Communion as necessary to the spiritual 
growth of its members, or upon the Communion as an ex- 
pression of the unity of the whole body of Christ? 


7. In what sense and to what extent does your Church regard 
the Lord’s Supper as a memorial? Does it view this as 
sacrificial in character? 


8. Do you regard the Holy Communion as a necessary ordi- 
nance 
a. for individual salvation? 
b. for the existence of a Church? 


9. Do you consider that there is any benefit in non-communi- 
cating attendance at the Holy Communion? If so, what? 


° ° ° 


B. If there is time the following items might be discussed, 
as a general review. 
1. Which of the following statements do you think is true: 


a. There is one Church, of which all existing “churches” are 
parts. 


b.One or more of the existing “churches” are the true 
Church and all the others are false churches. 
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c. The one Church in which we all believe is invisible> and 
all the existing “churches” are imperfect attempts to make 
it visible. 

2. List some of the ways to remove ignorance, prejudice, sus- 
picion, contempt and fear, with reference to worship, among 
the churches in your community—consider all the churches 
you know anything about. 

3. Do you believe this statement?—‘Intercommunion is the 
goal at which we aim, not the first step towards its attain- 
ment. ... Io initiate immediate intercommunion, as though 
preliminary steps were unnecessary, is like allowing a deep 
wound to heal over on the surface when its cure requires it 
to fill up with healthy tissue from within outwards.” If not, 
why not? 

4, List ways for the local congregation to cooperate with the 
program or activities of the National Council, the World 
Council and the local federation or council of churches, 
including financial support, based on what has been learned 
in this study. 


Note to Leader 


The usual report session need not be held today. Go right 
from the buzz and committee session to the closing worship 
service. 


A Closing Act of Worship 


(This service should be planned well in advance, and if 
possible should be held in formal fashion in the church proper.) 


The Hymn®’—“All People That on Earth Do Dwell.” 


The Scripture Sentence—the Leader. 


Many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven.—St. Matthew 8:11. (or Ephesians 2:19-21.) 


The Prayer of Invocation—The Leader. 


The Lord’s Prayer—In conscious recollection of its use by many 
people of many tongues, through all centuries, in all lands. 





5. There is good ground for the statement that no New Testament 
writer would think of calling the Church invisible. What is really 
meant is that it is not possible for us as humans to define it exactly 
or to set its limits, which must remain known only to God. 

6. The three hymns are among those which were sung in French, 
German and English at Amsterdam, and are found in most hymn 
books, 


The Scripture—I Corinthians 12:4-14. 
The Hymn—‘The Church’s One Foundation,” stanzas 1, 2. 


The Prayers.’ 


(The instant of silence following each prayer may be used 
for its personal application. ) 


Leader: The Lord be with you. 
People: And with thy spirit. 
Leader: Let us pray. 


Leader: Let us praise God for the Church Universal: O 
Lord God, Thou Who art the Chief Cornerstone, the Living 
Rock, whence is hewn Thy Church Universal, Thy new work, 
unto Thee be glory and praise in Thy Church. 


Let us pray for the Churches throughout the world, for their 
truth, unity and stability: that in all, charity may flourish and 
truth may live; that what is lacking may be supplied and what 
is unsound may be corrected for the glory of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. 


Let us pray for the increase of Christ’s Church: that those 
in all nations and from the utmost ends of this earth may be 
gathered into her life; that all who know Thee not, may be 
brought to a knowledge of the truth; that the Church every- 
where may do her work of evangelizing with renewed purpose; 
that her borders may be enlarged and the fold widened. 


Let us pray for the unity of Christ’s Church: that all who 
are called by Thy Name, Lord Jesus, may be one even as 
Thou and the Father and the Holy Ghost are one, even as 
there is but one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and 
Father of all. 


Let us pray for the purity of Christ’s Church: that the 
Church may be the salt of the earth, purifying the world, 
destroying the power of Satan, manifesting holiness, preparing 


a holy people for the Lord. 


Let us pray for the peace of Christ’s Church: that the 
Church may be the peacemaker of the world and accomplish 
Thy work of peace, for Thou hast spoken peace to them that 
are afar off and to them that are nigh; Thy peace hast Thou 
left with us. 


7. The Prayers for the Church are selected from those prepared for the 
First Assembly by Bishop Jacob, one of the Indian Bishops of the 
Church of South India. 
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Let us pray tor the doctrine of Christ’s Church: that it may 
be sound, that she may keep the spirit of truth and speak it in 
love. 


Let us pray for all the branches of this Tree, all the members 
of this Body, all the sheep of this Fold, all the brethren of this 
Household of Faith, for the whole company of faithful people, 
for all that are called by Thy Name, O Christ. 


Let us pray for the healing of wounds, the mending of rifts, 
the destruction of heresies, and the salvation of all people; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The Collect (In which the prayers are gathered together 
by the leader. ) 


“Almighty and everlasting God, who dost govern all things 
in heaven and earth; mercifully hear the supplications of thy 
people, and grant us Thy peace all the days of our life; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


The People: Amen. 
The Hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” stanzas 1, 2, 4, 6. 


A Declaration of Purpose (standing and said by all) : 
(Based on the Message of the First Assembly) 
In the name of the Lord of all we declare that through the 
power of His Holy Spirit 


We INTEND TO STAY TOGETHER and to go forward 
with all others in the spirit and vision of Amsterdam. 


We intend, by our faith and our works, by bearing one an- 
other’s burdens, by strengthening one another in worship 
and witness, to fulfill this Covenant in our relations with 
one another and among our neighbors. 


We intend to help make of the Church where we live a home 
where every man will be at home; to learn afresh what 
is our Christian duty in our vocations; to learn to say 
“no” and to say “yes” in truth; to give ourselves to those 
tasks which lie at hand and thus to set up on earth signs 
that men may see. 


We therefore commit ourselves and our future as members 
of our various churches to God the Father of all, who is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that worketh in us. And 
now unto Him be glory in the Church of Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 


Closing Prayers and Benediction—the Leader. 
157 
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The Steps We Have Taken 


An Evaluation of the Series 


sl 


(THIS SHOULD fE FILLED OUT AND SENT IN, EVEN IF ONLY ONE 
SESSION WAS HELD. ) 


Work done: 
Work in process: 


Future plans: 


(USE BACK OF SHEET IF NECESSARY, OR ATTACH ADDITIONAL SHEETS. ) 
(RETURN IMMEDIATELY TO THE REY. FLOYD W. TOMKINS, D.D., 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. ) 
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A Cache of Materials 
be 


Wuite this study can be made without the use of reference 
books, the discussion will be enriched and fortified if the leader 
has time to consult one or more of the sources indicated. 


Tomkins, OLIverR S., The Church in the Purpose of God, published 
1950 by the World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
ior eel Ome Nem Yamal Ompacesem oriceno Uc 


This booklet, prepared for those who will take part in the Lund 
Conference in 1952, gives a brief survey of the subject of Christian 
Unity, and of the discussions at World Conferences from Lausanne 
to Amsterdam, and has chapters on the Nature of the Church, Ways 
of Worship, and Intercommunion, with a full bibliography. In- 
valuable for the Group Leader. 


Brown, Wo. Apams, The Church, Catholic and Protestant. Scribner, 
1935, 421 pages. 


Dun, Ancus, Prospecting for a United Church. Harper, 1948, 115 
pages. 

Fenn, J. Eric, How Christians Worship. London, S. C. M. Press, 
1943. 


KENNEDY, JAMES W., Venture of Faith—The Birth of the World 
Council of Churches. New York, Morehouse-Gorham, 1948, 121 
pages $1.00. 


NEILL, STEPHEN C., Christ, His Church and His World. London, 
Eyre & Spottiswood, 1947. 157 pages. 


Tomkins, Otiver S., The Wholeness of the Church. London, S. C. M. 
Press, 1949. 125 pages. 

WepeL, T. O., The Coming Great Church. Macmillan, 1945. 160 
pages. 

World Council of Churches: Findings and Decisions of the First As- 
sembly at Amsterdam 1948. (Especially Report I, The Universal 


Church in God’s Design.) World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 95 pages. 25 cents. 


On the three subjects to be discussed at Lund in 1952, there 
will be issued early in 1951 the Reports of the three Theological 
Commissions. Inquiries addressed to the American Secretary of 
Faith and Order, the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Washington, 
Connecticut, will bring information as to when and at what 
price these may be obtained. 
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Immediately available from the same address are the follow- 
ing. They should be ordered from Dr. Tomkins. 


Tue NATURE OF THE CHURCH: 


The Nature of the Church—a Report of the American Theological 


Committee. 127 pages. 75 cents. 
Studies in Church Unity, by ANcus Dun. 48 pages. 15 cents. 


The Divisions of the Church—A Historical Guide. Edited by E. G. 
Perry. 45 pages. 25 cents. 


Ways oF WorsHIP: 


Suggestions for Inter-Church Study Group on Ways of Worship. 4 
pages. 1 cent. 
Report of a Study Group on Ways of Worship. 8 pages. 1 cent. 


INTERCOMMUNION: 


Report of the American Section of the Commission on Intercommun- 
ion. 80 pages. 15 cents. 


NON-THEOLOGICAL Factors AFFECTING THE UNITY OF THE 
CHURCH: 


The Non-theological Factors in the Making and Unmaking of Church 
Union. 29 pages. 25 cents. 
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Suggested Outline for 
Conducting Each Session 
el 


1. A stanza or two of a familiar hymn should be said or sung, 
with perhaps a word as to its text, tune and origin—all 
standing. Remain standing for a prayer—carefully and 
especially prepared or selected in advance, with particular 
relevance to the subject matter to be discussed; or use a 
service of worship when that is suggested. 


2. Introduction—Presentation of the material contained in the 
first section of each chapter, by the leader, for about twenty 
to thirty minutes. End the talk by indicating substance and 
area to be covered during the buzz! session, with fairly exact 
directions and limitations, using the suggestions in the chap- 
ters as guide. 


3. Buzz groups—a procedure which has proved to be very et- 
fective to get discussion started. Begin by dividing informal- 
ly into several groups, depending on the number present, 
usually not more than five or six in each group, and retiring 
to separate, assigned places. The leader should appoint in 
advance a convener and a secretary for each group—the 
latter being the most essential. About twenty minutes dis- 
cussion in each buzz group should follow. If possible, each 
person should have a copy of this booklet. If not, a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the suggestions or questions or diagrams 
or charts should be provided. If the booklet is used by 
everyone, the blank page provided should be used for making 
notes, otherwise blank paper should be available, or the 
leader may suggest that each one may write on the back of 
the mimeographed sheet. The time allotted should be di- 
vided more or less equally among the questions to be con- 
sidered, although the group should decide this. The schedule 
should be held to fairly rigidly, depending on the situation. 
Warn buzz groups not to allow one person to monopolize 
the time, nor to spend all the time on one question while 
neglecting others of equal importance. 


1. Simply a word to describe the group discussion technique used in 
this study course. The very sound of it when spoken gives the 
meaning. If this term bothers the leader, use another, more con- 
ventional one, such as “‘group chat” or “cell discussion” or “‘think- 
ing together.” 


4. Brief reports of findings from each buzz group are now made 


on 


to the reassembled whole, taking a total of about ten min- 
utes. The leader should either write them on a blackboard, 
or each secretary should hand in the findings of each buzz 
group on a slip of paper for the leader to follow. Each per- 
son should copy down the findings of all groups for his own 
use. The reports should be listed under the several headings 
of the discussion guide. The leader should attempt a quick 
summary of the general agreements and tie them together 
for making a transition to the next and final part of the dis- 
cussion. About five minutes more will be needed for this. 


_A brief period of silence should be allowed, when each one 


will examine prayerfully the conclusions reached and ask 
God’s guidance for deciding on one next possible step for the 
group, or for individuals in the group, where immediate 
action can be taken and where the possibility of frustration 
will be at a minimum. The point of action which comes 
clear in the prayer moment should be written down to be 
shared at the proper time. About five minutes for this. Go 
around the group, letting each one report on his action point, 
allowing an additional twenty minutes. Note the agree- 
ments. The leader should sift out two or three practical 
points where an experiment may begin, and let the group 
decide by popular vote which one will be undertaken. It may 
be that one or more action points will need to wait until 
other chapters are covered before there is sufficient back- 
ground and/or material for the experiment. If so, hold 
them over and consider at the proper time. Each session, 
however, should have a tangible point where something can 
be started. From study to action is the Christian approach. 
A committee may be necessary to get things moving. Appoint 
at once if this can be done effectively. If not, appoint later 
and notify the members. 


. Stand for the closing prayer for God’s strength and wisdom 


for seeing the task through—again carefully prepared or 
selected in advance, enlarging it perhaps under the inspira- 
tion of the session. (In some sessions, use the special Closing 
Act of Worship provided.) End with the “Grace,” which 
was used at Amsterdam in 1948 to close every service of wor- 
ship, and every section and committee meeting. “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost (Spirit) be with us all evermore.” 
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